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But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call himfelf a mad- 
man, (whatever other people may do), has libelled, in the moll un- 
provoked manner, and in the groffeft (tile of the moft vulgar abufe, 
the whole reprefentative authority of France; and yet Mr. Burke 
takes his feat in the Britifh Houfe of Commons! From his vio- 
lence and his grief, his filence on fome points, and his excefs on 
others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is forry, ex- 
tremely forry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the 
Baftille, are pulled down; 

Not one glance of companion, not one commiferating reflexion, 
that I can find throughout his book, has he bellowed on thofe who 
lingered out the moft wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the 
moft miferable of prifons. It is painful to behold a man employing 
his talents to corrupt himfelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. 
Burke than he is to he*. He is not affecled by the reality of dif- 
trefs touching his heart, but by the fhowy refemblance of it ftriking 
his imagination* He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. 
Accuftomed to kifs the ariftocratical hand that hath purloined him 
from himfelf; he degenerates into a cbmpofition of art, and the 
genuine foul of nature forfakes him.* His hero or his heroine mull 
be a tragedy-vi&im expiring in fhow, and not the real prifoner of 
mifery, Aiding into death in the filence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has paffed over the whole tranfa&ion of the Baftille 
(and his filence is nothing in his favour), and has entertained 
his readers with refledlions on fuppofed fatts diftorted into real falfe- 
hoods, I will give, fince he has not, fome account of the circum- 
ftances which preceded that tranfa&ion. They will ferve to fhew, 
that lefs mifchief could fcarcely have accompanied fuch an event, 
when confidered with the treacherous and hoftile aggravations of 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly pidlure to itfelf a more tremendous fcene 
than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of taking the 
Baftille, and for two days before and after, nor conceive the pofli- 
bility of its quieting fo foon. At a diftance, this tranfa&ion has 
appeared only as an adl of heroifm. Handing on itfelf ; and the clofe 
political conne&ion it had with the Revolution is loft in the bril- 
liancy of the atchievement. But we are to confider it as the ftrength 
of the parties, brought man to man, and contending for the iffue. 
The Baftille was to be either the prize or the prifon of the affiailants. 
The downfal of it included the idea of the downfal of Defpotifm $ 
and this compounded image was become as figuratively united as 
Bunyan’s Doubting Caftle and Giant Defpair. 

The National Aflenfldy, before and at the time of taking the 
Baftille, was fitting at Verfailles, twelve miles dillant from Paris. 
About a week before the rifing of the Parifians, and their taking 
the Baftille, it was difcovered that a plot was forming, at the head 
of which was the Count d’Artois, the king's youngeft brother, for 
demolifhing the National Affembly, feizing its members, and 
thereby cru filing, by a coup de main , all hopes and profpecls of 
forming a free government. For the fake of humanity, as well as 
of freedom, it is well this plan did not fucceed. Examples are 
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not wanting to ftiew how dreadfully vindi&ive and cruel are ail 
old governments, when they are fuccefsful againft what they call a 
revolt. 

This plan- mull have been fome time in contemplation; becaufe : 
in order to carry it into execution, it was neceffary to coliedl a 
large military force round Paris, and to cut off the communication 
between that city and the National Affembly at Verftilles. The 
troops deftined' for this fervice were chiefly the foreign troops in 
the pay of France, and who, for this particular purpofe, were 
drawn from the dillant provinces where they were then ftationed. 
When they were colle&ed, to the amount of between twenty-five 
and thirty thoufand, it was judged time to put the plan in execu- 
tion. The miniftry who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to tfie Revolution, were inflantly difmiffed, and a new miniftry 
formed of thofe who had concerted the project amono- whom 
was Count de Broglio, and, to his fhare was given the command of 
thofe troops. The chara&er of this man, as defcribed to me in a 
letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he beo-an to write 
his book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke welf knows was 
good, was that of “ an high-flying ariftocrat, cool, and capable of 
“ every mifchief." r 

While thefe matters were agitating, the National Affembly flood 
in the moft perilous and critical fltuation that a body of men can 
be fuppofed to ad in. They were the devoted viftims, and they 
knew it. They had the hearts and vvifhes of their country on 
their fide, but military authority they had none. The Guards of 
Broglio furronnded the hall where the affembly fat, ready * at the 
word of command, to feize their perfons, as had been done the year 
before to the parliament of Paris. Had the National Affembly 
deferted their truft, or had they exhibited flgns of weaknefs or fear 
their enemies had been encouraged, and the country depreffed* 
When the fltuation they flood in, the caufe thev were encxao-ed 
inland the crifis then ready to burll (which was to dete?m1ne 
their perfonal and political fate, and that of their country and 
probably of Europe) are taken into oi\e view, none but a heart cal- 
lous with prejudice, or corrupted by dependance, can avoid in- 
tereftmg itfelf in their fuccefs. 

The archbifhop of Vienne was at this time prefident of the Na 
tional Affembly ; a perfon too old to undergo the fcene that a few 
days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A roan of more aftivitv' 
and greater fortitude, was neceflary ; and the National Affembly 
chofe under the form of a yice-prefident, (for the prefidency fall 
refilled in the archbifhop) M. de la Fayette; and this is the only 
infiance of a vice-prefident being chofen. It was at the moment 
that this norm was pending (July i r.) that a declaration of rights 
was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, and is the fame which 
18 alIuded t0 m P a S e S’ It was haftily drawn up, and makes only 
a part of a more extenfive declaration of rights, agreed upon and 
adopted afterwards by the National Affembly. The particular 
reafcn for bringing it forward at this moment, (M. de la Fayette 
has fince informed me) was, that if the National Affembly fiiouid 
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